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| BY APPOINTMENT. 
WV EDDING CAKES. — Messrs. 


PARKER and SON, Confectioners, by Special 
| Appointment to their Royal Highnexsses the Prince and 
| the Princess of Wales and Royal Family, beg to direct 
\sttention to their NEW BRIDECAKE SHOWROOM. 
| Yinished and Unfinished Cakes of all weights ready for 
j inspection. Elegant Vases, Bouquets, Wreaths, and 
4 Bridecake Ornaments. 
| Contractors for Wedding Breakfasts, Dinners, Ball 
} sppern, &c.—Menu and Price List forwarded. 
r Hire—Gold, Gilt, and Electro-plated Epergnes, 

i Candelabra, Silver Plate, Cutlery, China, Linen, Tables, 
} Rout Seats, Chairs, Tents, and everything required for 
| entertainments. 

i i8, 8ST. MARY’S GATE, EXCHANGE. 








—* House Furnishing Estab- 
lishments are the largest and 

{} Completely furnished in Three Days. 

| Tilustrated Priced Catalogues Free, 

| and 96, Stretford Rond. 

} (1BSON’S 

| ROOM SUITES, consisting of 

i 

| and Six Small Chairs, in rep: 

4 usually sold at twelve guineas. 

Twenty Guineas. 

5G BSON ’S 

i} 


Fifteen - guinea DINING- 
ROOM SUITES, in real morocco 
leather. Mahogany Sidebeards, with 

late-glass backs. full size, Five 

uineas. Should be seen. 
DINING TABLES, extra- 
ordinary, are marvels of cheapness, 
a 3ft. 6in, table, with extra leaf and 
patent screw, 36s, 6d. ; other sizes in 
SS. Price Lists and Draw- 
ngs forwarded. 


CARPETS and FLOOR 
CLOTHS, at old prices. - Best* 


Cheapest in Manchester. Houses 
| : 78, Oldham Street ; and 90, 92, 94. 
Eight-guinea DRAWING- 
Couch, Lady’s and Gent's Easy 
| Drawing-room Suites, in rich silk, 
{ 
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| (SON'S 


Tapestries, 2s. 4}d., 2s. 64d., 2s. 11d. ; 


i] 

4 Brussels, 38 4}d., 38 lid., 4s. 9d. 
i} Floor Cloths, good quality, 1s. 10d.; 
4] to fit any size.—78, Oldham Street ; 


and 90 to 96, Stretford Road. 


CHIMNEY GLASSES 
should be seen. A 50in. by 40in. 
Superb Gilt Frame, best plate, 75s. ; 
40in. by 380in., best plate, 48s. ; 
Chiffoniers from £5. 

| ({iBSoN’'s BEDDING and BED- 
\ STEADS. Iron Bedsteads, full size, 
10s. 9d. ; Half-tester ditto, 25s. ; 
Feather Beds, 50s. ; Snoring Mat- 
tresses, 70s.; Wardrobes, Dressing 
Tables, Wa hstands 4c, —90. 92, 94, 
and 96, STRETFORD ROAD ; and 
78, OLDE AM STREET. 


INE Turkish TOBACCO and 
_Cigarettes.—LAMB, 20. Cross-st. (3 doors from 
the New Exchange), Manchester. 
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} PINE For ign Havana Cigars, war- 
ranted genuine; single boxes at importer'’s 
Prices. LAMB, 20, Cross-street 





HE DINNER SHERRY, 
24s. PER DOZEN. 
The reputation we have gained for this excellent 
Dinner Wine wo endeavour to maintain by the 
utmost care in selection. Inspection invited. 


Price list of Sherries and other Wines free by post. 


ee 


OGNAC BRANLY, 
FOR FRUIT PRESERVING. 

36s, PER DOZEN. 

18s, PER GALLON, 

8s. PER BOTTLE. 
This is pure young Cognac Brandy, and is equally as 
good for Preserving Fruit and Cooking as the dearer 
and older qualities. 


James Smith & Company, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool. 
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ice One Penny. 
UFF’S (“THOMPSTONE'’S”) 
SODA WATER. POTASS WATER. 
SELTZER WATER. | LEMONADE. 


GINGERADE, &c. 
Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages. 
J. H. CUFF (late Thompstone), 
ATKINSON STKEET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
Established 1801. 





THE 
GLOBE PARCEL EXPRESS, 


REMOVED TO 31, MOSLEY STREET. 


PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 








GOODS anp PARCELS FORWARDED PER MAIL AND 
OTHER STEAMERS oR Saiuina Vessets To INDIA, 
Cnina, AUSTRALIA, Untrep States, CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

O BUILDERS, &c.—ENAMELLED 
. SLATE CHIMNEY PIECES, &c. The best and 
cheapest house in the trade. Works of Art Executed, 
Gas Cooking and Heating Apparatus on the newest 
rinciples. Tailors’ and Hatters’ Ironbeaters. 
V. E. SABIN, 21, BRIDGE STREE!, MANCHESTER. 
N.B,—Price Lists on Application. 


TEETH! TEETH!! TEETH!!! 


W. PRATT, DENTIST, Extracts Tecth 

TF. Without Pain ander the harmicss in- 
fluence of NITROUS OXIDE GAS, 

Artificial Teeth on the most improred prin- 
ciple with every coinfort, combined with wftlity, 
natural appearance and very moderate ch a. 

Teeth Scaled and Stopped, Children's Teeth 
x6] regulated. Full inquiry invited, 


s7 49, CAVENDISH STREET, 
NEAR ALL SAINTS 
(Corner of Higher Cambridge Street). 




















T)\OUBLE ENTRY.—Smart’s universal 
system of Bookkeeping for all businesses, — 
Academy, 4, St. Mary’s Gate. 


RS. SMART’S WRITING 
{ ROOMS. —Private Lessons at any 


hour, Fourextrarooms. The most elegant 
and perfect Handwriting Taught ia Eight 
Lessons. Composition and the Art of 
Letter Writing.—4, St. Mary's Gate and 
80, Burlington-street. 


MOWLE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Established as the most effective remedy in 

Diarrhoea, Spasms, Cholera, &c. A surgeon writes: 

“Itonly requires to be known to beappruciated. Ihave 


LONDON 
WRITING 
ACADEMY. 








no hesitation in characterising it, namely, ‘T wlo's 
Chlorodyne,’ as the most useful Medicine that has 
appeared during the present century. In Diirrheoa, 
Colic, Ague, Spasms, I have found ir to rclieve more 
pain and cause more joy than any otber article that 


can be named.” 

Sold at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by Chemists and 
Proprietor, 
A. P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER, 
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Pure Port Wine, Bottled in Oporto, and Shipped by A. B. CASSELS 


faranteed REALLY PURE, and possessing all the characteristics desired by connoisseurs, in cases of 1, 2, or 3 dozen ; also in Quarte 
Cuks and Octaves—J. F. MOONEY. Sore Acent, OXFORD CHAMBERS, OXFORD STREET, ST, PETER’S. 

















EUROPEAN SEWING MACHINES 


From 6: GUINEAS. Sews around Cuffs by means of an Arm, and Puts Sleeves in. 





AGENTS WANTED. 138, PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER 











F 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1870.—Silver Cross of Honour to 
A. F. LAPOSSH,; for Carte Portraits. 32, VICTORIA STREET. 
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LARGE SALE OF CARPETS. 








KENDAL, MILNE & CO. 


Announce their having PURCHASED BY TENDER 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF MESSRS. SENIOR & HOLFORD, 


66, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AMOUNTING TO £2,664 5s. 6d. AT STOCK-BOOK PRICES, 


ATA 


GREAT REDUCTION FROM THE COST PRICE. 


The Stock consists of 


THE BEST BRUSSELS CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDERMINSTER, OILCLOTHS, 
DAMASKS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, &c. 
AND WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE THIS DAY, ON THE PREMISES, 


66, 





KING STREET, 


CONSIDERABLY BELOW THE MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


——_—e—e—uOeeeeeoeenr 
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THIS SALE WILL PRESENT A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PERSONS FURNISHING, HOTEL KEEPERS, 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. 





ROSE CREAM, extracted 
from the choicest rose-leaves, 
removes scurf, strength. cusand 
imparts a gloss (without the 
use of pomades) to the bair, 
and prevents baldness, even re- 
storing the growth in many 
cases which appear hopeless — 
Bold by all chemists in bottles, 
at 1s., 28. 6d,, and 58. each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, Bath 
Street, Newgate Street, London, 
E.C.; 19, Hanging Ditch, and 
106, Chester Road, Manchester, 


h ATHER’S 
ROYAL BAL- 
SAMIC PLAISTERS 
(as supplied to the 
Army and — 
) 














engl, 8c. Caution : 

y Every plaister has the 

proprietor’s signature 
(Established 40 Years.) 

QTAN TON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the chest 
aud lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath Street, Newgate 
Street, London ; and 109, Chester Road, Manchester. 
In boxes at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Cavtion.—“ W. MATHER, Chester Road, Man- 
chester,” on the Government stamp round every bux. 


Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps. 
REGISTKRAD. 
\ ATHER’S NEW 
INFANTS’ FEEDING 
BOTTLE, THE PRINCESS, 
is unique in shape and pos- 
seases advantages over all 
others; is a combination of 
the flat and upright feeding 
bottles; is perfect in action and simple in construction ; 
can be placed in any position without danger of leakage ; 
can be emptied of its contents to the last drop. 
Sold by all chemists at 1s. each. 





i ATHER’S ORIENTAL 





EXCELLENT BRUSSELS CARPETS WILL BE OFFERED AT 3s. 6d., 3s. 9d, AND 3s. 11d. PER YARD. 








ENHAM LAKE ICE, Delivered by 
our carts in the city and suburbs, or packed 
and forwarded by rail without waste. 
REFRIGERATORS OR ICE SAFES, 
of the best construction, made under our immediate 
superintendence. ICE CREAM MACHINES, and 
everything connected with the ice trade. 

N.B.—The delicate nature of ice renders it so liable 
to absorb gases, especially fish taint, that we sell ice 
only, and the public may rely upon its purity. 

Address—WHITFORD & CO., 
VicrornIA MARKET, MANCHESTER, or EXCHANGE STREET 
Kast, Livexpout, inventors of the Whirling Freezer, 
to make ice anywhere in fifteen minutes. 


WHELPTON’S 
PURIF 









Are warranted not to contain a single particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 


During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver. and Kidneys: and in all 
skin complaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, by 
G. WnhevetoN & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London ; an@ by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt uf 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 





“ E find the best Dog Soap to be 

that made by JouN Srtarey, Operative 
Chemist, Chester Road, Manchester, called ‘ Lord 
Lurgan’s ,Master McGrath Dog Soap.’ It destroys all 
Insects, cures the Mange, &c.” In Tablets 4d. each, 
from all Chemists, 


|: ammeter STREET DINING 
ROOMS. 


NOW OPEN FOR BREAKFASTS, DINNERS, & TEAS. 


CRABTREE & HEWITT, Proprietors, 
17a, BRAZENNOSE STREET. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


jo PILLS are a sure specific for 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
COMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &c. Ttey give immediate relief 
in cases of PERSISTENT COUGH, ASTHMa, CON- 
SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 
they have been in use fer upwards of half a century, 
and thousands have testined to the benefits experieuced 
by their use. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines at Is. 14d., s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS. 
CHEST AND Stomacn CompLarnts.—The source and 











‘| centre of almost every ailment is impurity of the blood ; 


dislodge this poison, and disease departs. Holloway’s 
Pills exercise the inestimable power of thoroughly 
cleansing each component of the blood, and rendering 
that fluid fit to perform its important functions, The 
cope most successfully with chest diseases, stomac 
complaints, liver disorders, and many other maladies, 
which are at certain seasons the besetting dangers 
mankind in town and country. The directions for 
use enable every one to regulate the quae of 
Pills with the greatest nicety. Chronic invalids, 
nervous sufferers, and all whom other treatment 
has failed to relieve, are respectfully invited to ty 
Holloway’s celebrated medicine, which will s! 

and cure them. 














Report and Medical Testimony. 
PHARMACY, 63, Piccadilly. 


ragrant Tooth WashFLUODENTINE, or Liquid Dentifrice, 


INVALUABLE TO SMOKERS, Scld by all Chemists at 1s. 6d., 3s:, and 58. a Bottle. 








See Dr. Hassall’ 
Prepared at HAMPSONS 
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[HOLIDAY NOTES AND RAMBLES.] 


ON THE WELSH COAST. 
1—ABERYSTWYTH AND THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


L ET us go down to Aberystwyth and soak,” said Diogenes to us one 
« day, The weather was terribly hot—too hot for pedestrianism— 

| and there was something refreshing in the suggestion of a soak in the sea 
air. So to Aberystwyth we decided to go. In pursuance of this object, 
at three one Saturday afternoon, we took our places in the Great Western 
train at the Victoria Station and started on our journey. It was a long, 
aweary, and especially a dry and thirsty journey, a journey which 
impressed upon our minds for ever the necessity on such expeditions of 
providing a drinking commissariat department within our own carriage. 
Has any one written about the horrors of thirst in a railway train? We 
were suffering from drought aggravated by dust long before we reached 
Chester, where we hoped to have time to get acup of malt liquor. But 
| though we had travelled quickly we were overdue, and had the peculiar 
| satisfaction of seeing ourselves shunted about within sight of the refresh- 
| ment room without the opportunity of alighting, though we pleaded 
eloquently with guards and porters. Off we went again, driven by an 
inexorable fate, past Wrexham, Ruabon, Chirk, and many a refreshment 
j room. Vain was it that we fled always through a summer land, watered 

by rivulets, streams, and clear, pellucid pools, while we suffered the 
| torture of Tantalus. However, as Shelley says :— 
| Many a green isle needs must be 
| In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner worn and wan, 

| Never thus could travel on. ; 
| At Oswestry we found our green isle, changing there from the Great 
| Western to the Cambrian line. Here is a refreshment-room, well 
| arranged, and courteously presided over by ladies who make it a matter 
of conscience to supply good beer. Our present needs satisfied, and a 
supply taken on board for future emergencies, we started out again, this 
time to creep lazily along a Welsh railway, with more frequent and 
longer stoppages than we cared for. A sleepy line is this Cambrian, 
more fruitful, we fear, in rows amongst its directors than in dividends 
for its shareholders—a line where they ask you to be at the station five 
| ten minutes before the time announced for starting, but where you 
_ have to aliow a margin of an hour and a half for the arrival of a train. 
This easy-going mode of doing business becomes amusing sometimes, as, 
on one occasion, when we had waited five and twenty minutes at a 
station without any sign of the train being made up, the booking clerk 
| handed us back the full value of our tickets, declining our offer of them 
at half price. 

“The shades of eve were falling fast” before we had got far out of 
Oswestry, and all the land was dark for hours before we reached our 
destination. Station after station, with long, unpronounceable names, 
we stopped at; in and out there got market folk and peasants, who 
filled the carriage with the noise and jargon of Cymraeg. Small by 
degrees and beautifully less, however, got the passengers, as we rolled 
| Slowly on through the silent country between ihe mountains and down 
| by the coast, until we were left alone in our compartment, extended at 
| full length along the seats, calmly sleeping with our heads on our 
knapsacks. ‘‘ The weariest river,” as the poet says, ‘‘ winds somewhere 
| tafe to sea,” so the weariest railway journey has somewhere its terminus, 
and at last we were roused to find ourselves at Aberystwith-by-the-Sea, 
afew minutes before the witching hour of night, having occupied nine 
hours in travelling less than a hundred and fifty miles. Through the 
ctowd of natives who filled the platform we elbowed our way, and out 
into the town where, at the Royal Lion and Gogerddan Arms, we found 
Miss Davies, bright and smiling, at the bar, and ready to provide us 
quarters in the hotel. 

—_—_—_. 








On the morrow and succeeding days we loaf about leisurely in the 
clear, bright sunshine, and explore the place and its surroundings. We 
find that we are in an old town of grey houses, picturesquely grouped 
between two headlands, on the shelving shore of a crescent. bay, at the 
termination of one of several long valleys which run down to the sea, 
from the mountain range of which Plinlimmon is the centre. As the 
name denotes, Aberystwyth is the town at the mouth of the Ystwyth, 
which here unites with the Rheidol and pours its waters into the bay. 
The shore has marked features of interest. The steep headland to the 
north, running out into the sea, and terminating in precipices of slate 
rock, reminds us of Hillborough at the entrance of Ilfracombe ; the 
lesser one on the south is the Castle Hill, crowned by the ruins of a 
castle, built in the twelfth century, by Gilbert de Strongbow, a Norman 
lord, who, by permission of his master Henry the First, robbed a Welsh- 
man of his lands, and erected his stronghold thereon. In the succeeding 
centuries the castle saw varying fortunes, and often changed owners, 
being once held by the fierce Glendower, until Cromwell’s Parliamentary 
forces ended its history by making,it a ruin. Nearer in shore, below 
the castle, is a huge pile of uncompleted building. It represents a 
Welsh University in embryo. It is the strangest specimen of Gothic 
run mad we have ever seen. Beginning at one end with stone, it 
terminates at the other with a fantastic conglomeration of wood and 
stucco, picked out with tawdry coloured ornamentation. With scaffoiv- 
ing and unfinished walls and windows to mark its incompleteness, it is 
already showing signs of decay. The action of the weather is wearing 
away the stone, and the colour is fading from the stucco. From outward 
indications of neglect it is problematical when Wales will have its 
university. At present the prospect is unpromising. For lack of money 
we presume it is that the halls dedicated to learning are deserted, that 
the grass is left to grow upon the pavement, and the sea winds to chaunt 
in the galleries. Close by the university is a pier, or rather a fragment 
of one, deserted also and incomplete, the sea having washed away a 
great part of it soon after its erection. One other specimen of unfinished 
art there is in the shape of an unsightly column constructed like a 
chimney, and placed on a neighbouring hill. It was intended for a 
monument of the Duke of Wellington, but the figure which should have 
surmounted it has never been placed there. Behind the Castle Hill is 
the little harbour, mainly deserted save for a few ships undergoing 
repairs, and an ancient craft lying stranded and rotting upon the beach. 
The coast is rich in colour, and, when the sea is calm, it is pleasant to 
lie on the grassy slope of the Castle Hill and mark the deep transparent 
emerald of the sea flowing about rocks fringed with yellow sea-weed 
that rises and falls with the tide, and blending with the dark shingle of 
the shore the purple of the slate rock, the grey of the houses, and the 
bright green of the grassy hill sides behind. On clear days you may see 
the whole curve of Cardigan Bay to Bardsey Island, with the mountain 
ranges of Snowdon and Cader Idris. 

The visitors to Aberystwyth appear to be of a fashionable sort, 
gathered from the Midland Counties and London ; not, however, of the 
fast type of Scarborough, or even Llandudno. They seem to indulge 
little in promenading, preferring to sit at the open windows of the long 
marine terrace, which forms a crescent along the bay, and listen in the 
evenings to the band, which provides very decent vocal and instrumental 
music. The streets of the town are narrow, but clean ; and the one in 
which our hotel is situate is even picturesque. Standing at the bottom 
of it, you look up, through a border of trees and between houses with 
steep roofs and shops with awnings, to the market clock-tower at the 
top. Round this tower in the week days the market people assemble 
with their produce, and among them you may notice many specimens of 
real old Welsh women, with the high, broad-brimmed, conical hats and 
quaint costumes. Aberystwyth is a stronghold of Dissent, and a very 
religious town, to judge from the number of chapels, We never 
remember seeing so many in proportion to the population. There is a 
church of cruciform shape, with an interior like a barn, where we went 
one Sunday in the hope of hearing Dean Close, but heard instead a 
rambling, incoherent sermon from a Welsh preacher, which seemed to 
perplex and weary the worthy old Dean as much as it did ourselves. 
What strikes you also in the town is the number of lapidaries’ shops. 
The beach consists of pebbles, and is said to be rich in jasper, onyx, 
cornelian, and crystal stones, which the visitors go in search of, and 
perhaps find, At any rate the lapidaries furnish them with polished 
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gems in exchange for the treasures which they bring. We picked up a 
few pretty stones on the shore, but did not consult a lapidary about 
them, lest he should pronounce them precious—we couldn’t afford that. 

Every visitor to Aberystwyth goes to Pont-y-Mynach, or the Devil’s 
Bridge, distant some twelve miles away. Thither, also, when we were 
tired of loafing, we went. Scorning the mail coach or other conveyance, 
we set out on foot, taking the road through Llanbadarn Fawr to Pont 
Erwyd, where we intended to stay the night. Llanbadarn is a mile 
distant from Aberystwyth, and contains the parish church, an ancient 
early English structure, said to have been founded by St. Paternus, who 
came from Brittany, and destroyed by the Danes in 987, doubtless at 
the time when they fought with the Welsh up to the spurs of Plynlim- 
mon, where, driven to bay, the Cymry overthrew their adversaries in a 
bloody battle. The churchyard contains some ancient yews and the 
remains of two Runic crosses. From Llanbadarn we go along through 
the open marshy valley through which flows the Rheidol, passing on the 
way squalid mud hovels, with roofs of thatch and chimneys of wicker-work, 
revealing wretched and foul interiors, picturesque enough in a landscape 
with the mountain ash bright with scarlet berries drooping over them, 
and nodding ferns and plantations of oak on the hill slopes behind, but 
nevertheless a sight not without an element of sadness in it. The road 
winds along through Gogerddan into the mountains, where are lead 
mines marked by water wheels, perched high up in remote ravines, or 
deep down in lovely valleys. Passing these we come to Pont Erwyd, 
and reach the inn as a thunderstorm comes on, with a downpour of rain 
that floods the Rheidol with torrents of water, which rush down from 
Plynlimmon, and leap in casades over the rocks before our inn door. There 
we stay for the night, and on the morrow set out for the Devil’s Bridge. 
We follow the course of the Rheidol (which, like the Severn and the 
Wye, rises in Plynlimmon), and crossing a mountain come down into 
a wooded ravine with steep sides, through which the river flows over a 
rocky bed. Here is the Parson’s Bridge. It consists of a couple of 
planks with a hand-rail, placed over a chasm, in which the water foams 
and boils as ina cauldron. Picking up a rare specimen or two of ferns 
from the crevices of the rock, we cross the bridge and ascend the other 
side, coming out at a church and hamlet by the roadside known as 
Yspitty Cynfyn, once a hospice for pilgrims to the monastery of Strata 
Florida. Keeping the road for a mile or so we come to the famous 
Devil’s Bridge. 

We have a decided dislike to a search after the beautiful in company 
with a guide, especially one clothed in scarlet and lace, such as was 
thrust upon us here. The Devil’s Bridge, it seems, is part of a speculation 
connected with an inn, and it is necessary to provide one’s self with a 
ticket at the bar before being admitted to the grounds. This we did 
and proceeded to explore. At the junction of two ravines, thickly 
clothed with wood, the Mynach and the Rheidol mingle their waters after 
falling several hundred feet over rocks. The Mynach forces its way 
through a narrow cleft or chasm, some seventeen feet wide and a hundred 
deep. Over this is thrown the Devil’s Bridge, built by the monks of Strata 
Florida in the twelfth century. Above it is another bridge, placed there 
to supersede the old one. Before passing beneath the bridge, the 
water whirls and eddies in a great, deep cavity of rock, known as the 
Devil's Punch Bowl, and, having passed through this, leaps down in a 
series of very fine falls. Having descended to the bottom of the ravine, 
smoked a pipe on the boulders at the foot of the falls, seen the inevitable 
robber’s cave, and received all the stereotyped items of information from 
our flaming friend, the guide, we mount again to the pavilion, and 
take our luncheon in the Epicurean style, looking out through a veran- 
dah down the valley, with the Plynlimmon mountains far off in the back 
ground, and the falls of the Rheidol in front, the rush of their waters 
making music for our feast. . 

Starting again for Aberystwyth, we proceed by a road carried for a 
considerable way along the margin of the hills, and affording extensive 
Once we halt ata little roadside public, which gives us an 
insight into Welsh domestic life. ‘The walls are of mud, the floor is 
also of mud, patched with broken slate. There is a wide chimney 
place, in which we can sit and look up through the soot and smoke 
to the sky. Behind the chimney is a ladder, placed close against the 
wall, which leads to an upper storey. Poor as is the place, it shows 
signs of the Welsh love for religion and literature. 
books, among which is a Bible, the works of Josephus, a volume -of 


views. 


On a shelf are a few__ 


printed and manuscript music, mostly sacred, and a French exercise 
book. We question whether, under similar conditions of life in England, 
we should find like evidences of taste and culture. 


niles 


CRICKET. 


MANCHESTER v. BROUGHTON. 
MANCHESTER: Messrs. Swire, Ollivant, Hillkirk, Berry, E. B. Rowley, 
Mollison, Fairclough, Platt, Thornber, and Hickton and Reynoids. First Innings, 
2 
te BrouGuTon : Messrs. Crankshaw, Jones, Moorhouse, Beechey, Wood, Lings, 
Claxton, Makinson, Brown, and Morley and Bowers. First Innings, 28; Second 
Innings, 29. 
O lose a match by one innings and nearly four hundred runs is an 
achievement of which, we should think, few clubs but the 
Broughton in her present-low estate are capable. Indeed, so tremendous 
is such a beating, that criticism may weaken, and cannot possibly 
strengthen, the effect of the figures chronicled above. It is always pain- 
ful to note the failure and disaster of old friends ; and there are few 
local cricketers who will read of such a defeat without pleasant recol- 
lections of the past doings of the Broughton Club, and regretful wonder 
at the possibility of such a contrast between past and present. 

In the earlier part of the game it appeared as if the pathetic appeal of 
Mr. Swire for members to observe the time would avail nothing. Man- 
chester batted all the first day, and at the time for drawing the stumps 
had some wickets to go down. The chief feature of the innings was the 
prodigious score of Mr. E. B. Rowley. That gentleman had on this 
occasion—discreetly we think—dropped his nom de guerre, for how can 
it be expected that a cricketer who scores over a hundred and fifty, 
should hide his individuality beneath the slightest disguise? His play, 
graceful as it was powerful, was quite worthy of his reputation as one 
of the best of Lancashire cricketers. | Besides this gigantic score, 
Mr. Mollison, who is not to our mind a graceful batter, made 
sixty ; and Hickton, who has more than once this year proved himself 
a capital batter, also made sixty, and was ‘‘ not out,” a performance 
which is all the more creditable when it is remembered how very little 
batting practice ground-bowlers usually get. When Broughton began 
their first innings the chances seemed large that the game would end, as 
so many similar matches have ended, in a draw. It was scarcely pos- 
sible that they could make 424 runs in the time that was left, and their 
only chance was to keep up their wickets till evening. But Fate, with 
the assistance of Reynolds and Hickton, was too strong for them. The 
batting of the Broughton representatives was, if possible, weaker than 
their bowling and fielding. An innings resulting in a grand total of 
twenty-eight offers no details whatever for criticism. Reynolds, who 
has of late taken to slow underhand bowling, was very effective. Inthe 
second innings the scoring was just as absurd, the only pleasant thing 
about it, for a spectacle, being to notice the intense pleasure which 
Hickton appeared to find in knocking out the middle stump of his 
quondam friends’ wickets. 

With the best intentions in the world we found it impossible to avoid 
a feeling of depression at what we saw of the cricket on Saturday after- 
noon. The attendance of spectators was wretched. There was one 
individual in the pavilion enclosure, and, perhaps, a dozen scattered 
about the field. It would be unjust not to notice that Broughton 
played most of the time short-handed. Neither Mr. Makinson nor 
Mr. J. B. Brown put in an appearance at all on Saturday, and these two 
are unques!ionably the most important and the strongest players in the 
club. But the others may be taken as fairly representative of the rank 
and file of the members, and, as such, show that the Broughton Cricket 
Club has altogether lost its place as one of the two leading local clubs 
of the district. Such a defeat as the present might in charity have beet 
regarded as a gigantic fluke. But for the whole of the season, almost 
without a single exception, Broughton has received all manner of 
thrashings, little and big, at the hands of all sorts of antagonists. The 
cricketers of the club seem utterly demoralized, and the only consolation 
which it is possible for them to derive from such a match as that with 
the Manchester is, that it would be difficult to realize a more tho 
beating. ——- 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 
5 Sir,—It is to be hoped we have seen the last attempt of the Broughton 





“Cricket Club to play the Manchester. Such a miserable display of 
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batting could scarcely be given by the second eleven of any of our fifth- 
mte local clubs as was exhibited by the Broughton team on Saturday at 
Old Trafford. They say of a certain profession that the members are 
“gentlemen” by act of parliament, but a more ungentlemanly trick was 
surely never done than that by two of the leading members of the 
Broughton Club on Saturday, in not coming up to the ground to play 
the match out, simply because they were getting beaten. Having to go 
off to the Channel Islands is no excuse in a case like this, because that 
joumey might have been arranged either before the match commenced 
or after it was finished. It always looks strange to see a player’s name 
marked ‘‘absent” in the paper. In this instance it looks very shabby 
and disrespectful towards the Manchester Club. I heard it said on the 
ground that if Longsight or Cheetham Hill had been playing against 
Manchester, either of those clubs would have made a good stand and a 
ir match of it. No doubt, but then again Manchester could not be 
expected to make half the score against either club that they made 
against the very loose fielding of Friday last. Some years ago this 
Manchester and Broughton contest was the most interesting match of 
theseason, and the Broughton team once used to be very strong. Now 
the Broughtonians have become so weak that it’s really no match 
at all. ; A. C, 


_ 
— 


BOUCICAULT REDEVIVUS. 


[* the reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault at the Prince’s 
Theatre we have another example of the ephemeral nature of final 
firewells. It is not so very long since Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault took 
formal leave of their profession, and here they are again, as lively and 
‘ish as ever. Mr. Boucicault is best known as a manufacturer of 
dramas, and it was principally through their means he made the princely 
income he has several times alluded to in public prints. Unfortunately, 
itat length began to dawn upon the managerial mind, never particularly 
open to the reception of new ideas, that though the success attendant 
upon Mr. Boucicault’s exertions was undoubtedly immense, he took 
good care that he and not the managements should be the gainer. The 
managers positively awakened t6 the fact that they were losing money 
by the monopoly which they had granted Mr. Boucicault, and it is 
whispered that they have entered into a solemn engagement amongst 
themselves never to accept another play by him until he shall have seen 
| the exorbitancy of demanding half the gross receipts for every perform- 
jane. Certain it is that no sensation drama from the pen of Mr. 
Boucicault has found a home at any London theatre for many a month, 
| and that the monopoly once held by him has, with the usual managerial 
| astuteness, been transferred to H. J. Byron. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault are consequently driven to ‘‘ the provinces,” 
and they re-open the pursuit of their profession at our Prince’s Theatre 
with one of the most formidable programmes it has ever been our lot to 
| encounter. - John Bull, a comedy of Colman’s, is a good, substantial 
| joint to start with, and the Col/een Bazwzn is surely the most solid after- 
| piece ever played ina theatre. The close juxtaposition of the two 
| dramas has this further disadvantage, that the plots of the two are by 
| 20 means dissimilar, and after four or five hours of it, one gets rather 
| Weary of the woes of unacknowledged wives. 

The comedy of John Bull is a regular specimen of the good, old- 
| fashioned sort when comedies had something in them, but it is a striking 
| proof amongst a hundred others of how steadily the drama is improving 
inthe midst of all the outcry that one hears about its decline. It is 
| tue that our modern dramatists have not anything like the solidity of 
j their predecessors, and of their individual inferiority there can hardly 
beadoubt ; but modern dramatists, as a class, are wonderfully improving 
| ‘the form and manner of the stage, and when a master comes who knows 
| how to fashion the materials at his command, he will have lines to 
| Work on far more graceful and far more dramatic than the older 
| dramatists, No one can sit out a comedy like John Bull without 
| evolting against the incessant change of scene, and the tedious way in 
| Which some portions of the story are elaborated, which a passing 
j teference would sufficiently indicate. The interest is split up amongst 
such a number of characters that much of it is dissipated in the process. 
| Similarly, the lumps of sentiment and pathos and the arrant claptrap of 
Joha Bullism which it contains are very difficult of digestion for an 
| tudience accustomed to the lighter touch of the modern comedy writer. 
| On the other hand, the humorous portion of the dialogue is in favoura- 







































ble contrast to the pyrotechnic brilliancy of the modern style. The 
utter irrelevance of the title to the play is a fault common to both 
ancient and modern author. Colman always kept his eye upon the 
gallery, and anything that glorified old England he was always eager to 
clap down. To this weakness alone can be attributed the title of ¥okn 
Bull, or, the Englishman's Fireside. 

The numerous personages in the caste made more demands upon the 
Prince’s company than it was able to supply ; but it struggled manfully 
to prove equal tothe emergency. Mr. Warde, relieved of his moustache, 
was airier and brighter than he ever was before. There is still a little of 
that tendency to round his shoulders which he seems to have a great 
difficulty in overcoming, but the words he has to speak are given with 
much greater spirit and rapidity than of yore, and we are inclined to 
think the Hon. Tom Shuffleton is the best thing he has done. One of 
the most pleasing features of the performance was the really clever 
rendering of the part of the capricious little Lady Caroline by Miss 
Edmondson. Miss Edmondson has shot up all at once into an actress ; 
she not only looks and dresses well, but gives great promise of becoming 
in a certain line of character a very able little player. Miss Foote re- 
sumed her well-known réle of a damsel in distress, and played well up 
to the most dummy lover ‘woman ever had. Mr. Boucicault, of course, 
performed the part of Dennis Bulgruddery, the Irish innkeeper. There 
is no doubt about his being an excelient interpreter of Irish character, 
but these comical Irishmen are very monotonous fellows, particularly 
when one comes after another, as in the present programme. Mr. 
Edmonds’s Dan was quite as funny ; and we may give the butler credit 
for an unexaggerated rendering of a very hackneyed character. 

It is no use saying anything about the crude dialogue and prepos- 
terous characterization of the Colleen Bawn. A drama which is followed 
with such breathless interest by pit and gallery justifies its existence. 
But it is a sore trial of patience to tolerate the parts of Hardress Cregan 
and his mother, while that of Anne Chute is not much better. Mrs. 
Boucicault played the natural and engaging part of Eily in true Irish 
style, and we can find no words to express our admiration of the intense 
earnestness with which Mr. Sheil Barry played the part of Danny 
Mann. We never saw an actor’s individuality so completely merged in 
his assumption of another. ‘The footlights and the painted scenery were 
swept clean out of one’s remembrance when he came upon the stage, 
and the performance proved conclusively how huge a power the theatre 
can exert when it is managed by a master hand. This is the first time 
we have ever seen Mr. Sheil Barry, but if he plays all his parts with the 
intense reality with which he makes the part of Danny Mann appear a 
living thing and not a fiction of the stage, he is, indeed, a master of his 
craft. 


—_e 


THE TOWN HEN. 


Oh, there’s mony a ge¢ out of our town h(en)d.—WauGu—-( With the chill off.) 
HE hen of the streets—gallina /oose-endo—as contrasted with her 
country cousin may be aptly, howbeit inelegantly, described as a 
“fly bird.” In the farm yard, where circumstances favour the 
physical and social advancement -of the hen, she is at best a shifty 
and unreliable concern, and will go and lay her eggs in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places where they stay to get addled, she having apparently 
about as much memory as a weathercock or a stuffed owl. She gets 
one definite idea into her head at times, and will then sit on a batch of eggs 
or soda water bottles with a steadfastness bordering on fatuity. When 
she hatches a brood of chicks, which she is calculated to do if she has 
practicable eggs to deal with, her spasm of maternal instinct will carry 
her through with the tending of them uatil years of discretion are 
arrived at, a period dating some four or five weeks from the chipping 
of the shells. _ But the hen that is brought up amid the crowded 
thoroughfares of a town, or in the scarcely less populous outskirts, is 
another and a worser hen, and presents only some faint outward resem- 
blance to her rustic relative. 

The town hen is a fearful and wonderful sample of perverted instinct, 
and, asa rule, is the frofegé of that variety of British workman which 
wastes its surplus earnings in furtherance of whimsical notions of com- 
bining profit with amusement, instead of spending them on good, whole- 
some, intoxicating British beer, and getting done with them. The 
advent of the hen is the beginning of discomfort, especially if the hen 
fancier's wife have prejudices in favour of cleanliness and decency. The 
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town hen and her inevitable gang of evil companions haunt gutters and 
back passages, going to bed at dusk, in the British workman’s basement 
storey, through a pane broken for this express purpose. Their bed is a 
broomstick or disused clothes-prop, and they rest in such peace as is 
consistent with a homogeniety of moodiness, foul air, and fleas. 

The hen of the streets is dieted on the titbits of nameless filth 
and nastiness she picks from the kennels, and a share—which means as 
much as she can bolt—of a handful of wholesome barley, given as a sort 
of corrective to her promiscuous feeding. She pecks up her barley with 
a profound expression of ingratitude and unworthiness on her pointed 
features, being, in truth, an ungrateful animal—probably because she is 
a biped. She has further resources in the broken victual department, 
but the households to which she is attached are not baronially sumptuous, 
and her little ailments arise less from over-feeding than an occasional 
indiscretion in the way of scraps of nails, earthenware, and tender bits 
of worsted stockings. The average produce of a town hen is one egg 
per fortnight. When she falls below this ratio she is said, in figurative 
language, to be eating her head off, and her owner, losing his regard for 
her, chops it off literally, making her unremunerative carcase the basis 
of his Sunday's dinner. To this end it is first denuded of such feathers 
as a perpetual state of moulting has spared, and is otherwise brought to 
rs suitable a state for cooking as it is capable of. When cooked, the 
minister of retributive justice and the olive branches round his table eat 
her up with a relish unimpaired by the remembrance of a recent inti- 
macy. The wife and mother has had enough in the cooking, and does 
not partake. <A se ne scai-qualmishness prevents her assisting at the 
banquet beyond the dishing-up point. With a finished hypocrisy, 
highly inconsistent with the humbleness of her station, she bases her 
repugnance on sentimental grounds, and says she could not touch it if 
it were to save her life—she couldn’t—not if it was ever so, and good 
and tender as it is. “ Poor thing! after bringing her up, and knowing 
her from—an egg!" The British workman has no dainty objections to 
overcome, and the children shedding sparse tears of sympathy over 
their mother's pathetic subterfuge, hold out their plates for more hen. 

The town hen makes any attempts at town gardening on her beat im- 
possible of success. She goes to bed at sundownand gets up with thesun in 
th: morning, and thus in summer time is a consummate early riser. She 
is the proverbial early bird, and gets not only the worm but every thing 
e'se she can rake out of a foot deep of soil. All seeds in her vicinity 
may be relied on to come up with tropical expedition. When a town 
hen gives her mind to it she can do more mischief before breakfast than 
a broken-hearted amateur floriculturist can mend in a year. And he 
has no real redress. The hen and her owner treat remonstrances with 
cool indifference, and exasperating as it is to have one’s hopes not only 
nipped in the bud but grubbed up by the roots, it is still worse to go to 
law, especially as a man may not know what the statutes have to say 
concerning scratching hens. Hens are very difficult to hit—either above 
or below the belt, and unless you can convince them of the iniquity of 
their daily life by a well-directed brickbat, their indifference is strongly 
dashed with contempt. Let the agonized amateur floriculturist rise 
about four in the morning if he would behold the devastator at work. 
Aided and abetted by her disreputable rag of a cock, that no country 
rooster would demean himself by crowing against, nipping off the 
young green shoots, and scratching up the tender seed germs, she is at 
it—as busily as a British workman working by the piece. The agonized 
one, bringing up the coal-scuttle from regions below, shall shy away its 
nubbly contents in vain essay to hit the unhittable. The weird stillness 
of early morning and his own exasperation militate against a steady aim, 
and the sound of breaking glass sends him back to his couch in a more 
disturbed frame of mind than ever—a disturbed cucumber frame of 
mind. An accidental knock will induce the hen to retire until her assailant 
closes the window, but she retires slowly, and with a look of mingled 
scorn and defiance which, on the countenance of a hen, must be seen to 
be believed. When she is not spoiling and laying waste, the hen makes 
holes in the flower beds, and indulges in a shower bath of friable, 
dusty soil. This is her idea of cleanliness and comfort, and it is 
quite of a piece with her notions of things in general. 

The demoralization of the town hen extends to her fortnightly egg 
which—like a certain fortnightly magazine—she sometimes publishes—say 
once a month, and which can no more compare with that justly-prized 
delicacy a country laid egg than can curd soap with cream cheese. She 








——_ 
is wary and watchful when prowling in the streets, and the man who |} 
ever manages to drive over her ought to have a newspaper paragraph all ! 
to himself about it, and a monument when he dies. For the hen of |} 
the streets is a dead loss to her owner, a nuisance to all cleanly house. |] 
wives, a disgrace to a neighbourhood, and a blot on the vaunted |] 
civilization of the age. 





—— 
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TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL, 

THE VICISSITUDES OF CRICKET. 
Q* Friday and Saturday last the Manchester Cricket Club wiped off 

an old score at Old Trafford with the Broughton Club, The 
Manchester innings of 423 against the Broughton fiasco of 28 and 29 
will not soon be forgotten. We have noticed the match in another 
column, and only refer to it here because it reminds us of a former 
match between these clubs when a similar disaster occurred to the 
Manchester Club. The whirligig of time brings about its revenges, On 
the 9th and 1oth of September, 1859, the Manchester and Broughton 
clubs played a return match at Broughton, and, as the score is a curi- 
osity in its way, we now reproduce it. ‘The Broughton Club made a 
total of 159 in one innings. Manchester followed, and in their first 
innings made 52 runs. They then followed their innings on Friday 
evening, and finished them on Saturday, having secured a total in their 
second innings of 14 runs, including two byes, one wide ball, and 
one no ball. The runs were made up as follows :—James Rowley, 
bowled J. Makinson, 1; D. Bleackley run out, 1; E. Thompson, 
caught and bowled Payne, 0; Joseph Rowley, bowled J. Makinson, 2. 
A. B. Rowley, caught Whittington, bowled Payne, 1 ; E. Whittaker 
(absent on Saturday), 5; P. Perera, caught and bowled Payne, o; B. 
Hall, stumped Makinson, bowled Payne, o ; R. T. Bellhouse, not out, 0; 
S. H. Swire, l. b. w.,0; J. Clegg, absent, o. Thus, as was the case 
with the Broughton cricketers on Saturday last, the Manchester men on 
the above occasion were conspicuous by their absence. There was, 
however, this excuse for them, that the morning was wet, and the 
absentees had to come from Stalybridge and Rochdale. Manchester 
has now completely effaced the defeat of 1859. The two scores ought 
to be bracketed together. We fear tbat the result of last week’s match 
must be attributed to something more than a fluke, as the Broughton 
Club has lost match after match this season. The members of the club 
must either close their ranks, or the sooner they execute the “happy 
despatch” the better. 





STATE ETYMOLOGY, 

Would our readers be surprised to hear that the Postal Telegraph 
people have undertaken the reconstruction of the English language? 
A correspondent of ours sent a telegram to the Manchester office the 
other day, in which the word ‘‘ overlook” occurred. The clerk-in- 
charge refused to receive that word except as a term to be charged for 
as two words. A dictionary was produced, showing that “‘ overlook” 
was one word, but the clerk refused to kiss the book, and our corres- 
pondent was charged for two words. Thus, such words as “‘over- 
throw,” “‘ undertake,” “ overseer,” &c., are all at once placed by the 
Government officials in a new category, and we must beware accordingly. 
At all events, our correspondent was wise in paying the dual price, 
instead of having his message detained until the revision of the language 
has been completed by Mr. Scudamore. | 


THE INSPECTION OF THE MANCHESTER LIGHT HORSE. 
There may exist people who nurse a charitable conviction, or at least 









a hope, that the Manchester Light Horse Volunteers may possibly be 
not quite so absurd as they are painted. But a sight of the inspection 
of last Saturday would have altogether dispelled any such illusion. Any 
such wild burlesque of soldiering would, without actual ocular demon 
stration, have seemed impossible outside the play-ground of a lunatic 
asylum. In truth the inspection was wonderfully comic. Twenty of 
thirty individuals, nine-tenths of whom could barely ride, astride as 





many horses, mostly sorry hacks which could not gallop, and with 
appearances suggestive of temporary promotion from cab or ‘bus, were 
funny enough, though not altogether dignified in their attempts 
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and wheel, and otherwise go through the movements of 
avalry drill. It may be invidious to make a selection, but the 
palm for superior absurdity was, to our mind, carried off by a 
light Horseman who was mounted on a violently-piebald cob, 
with short neck and legs, and a very venerable appearance. This 
individual was apparently labouring under the influence of beer, and— 
in consequence, possibly—had been detached from the ranks and placed 
on out-post duty at the skirts of the field. He divided his time between 
getting off his horse and leaving it to the mercy of any chance spectator, 
ad rambling about the field. on his own account without apparently 
object other than to demonstrate his superior bravery by whipping his 
seed with the flat of his drawn sword. We were sorry to hear that this 
distinguished individual, later in the day, came to grief in an attempt to 
obtain further refreshment. Such a body of men, called in compliment 
horsemen, appear to have only one raison d’ étre, i¢., to make spectators 
} laugh on every occasion in which they appear publicly. 


LANCASHIRE v, WARWICKSHIRE. 
The cricketing triumphs of Lancashire have, apparently, only been 
} put an end to by the close of the season. This last county game of the 
) year gave us another very hollow victory. Warwickshire greatly missed 
} the presence of Mr. Buchanan (who for many years has been one of the 
| everest and best of slow bowlers), for the Lancashire team, though not 
| werpoweringly strong on paper, scored the respectable number of 207 
i mms. In the single innings of our county, Mr. Appleby proved, as he 
has more than once before done, that it is not impossible for a great 
howler to be a successful batter. He made 53 runs—considerably the 
| largest innings of the match. As usual, he was altogether invaluable as 
abowler ; and the season’s cricket, as a whole, has placed him in the 
highest rank of amateur cricketers. Warwickshire appears to have been 
quite over-matched, making only 70 and 81 runs in the two innings ; 
ad thus Lancashire won the match by one innings and 56 runs. It is 
much to be hoped that some of the fame shown by Lancashire at the 
| close of this season may extend to the earlier contests of next year. 


ANOTHER DEFEAT OF THE INTEMPERANCE SUPPRESSION UNION. 
Mr. James Taylor’s society—the National Union for the Suppression 
of Intemperance—made its first public appearance in London on Tuesday, 
wder the presidency of Earl Russell, and the ‘‘ conference,” for such it 
was called, ended, like the first Manchester meeting for the same object, 
)in the total rout of the promoters. A resolution in favour of. the 
policy and objects of the Union was met by an amendment declaring 
| that the issue of licences should be solely in the hands of the rate- 
| pyers—that is to say, that the Alliance programme is more deserv- 
ing of support than the Union programme—and we are told by one 
| London newspaper that only five persons held up their hands in support 
| ofthe Union resolution. How far the Alliance is right in encouraging 
an opposition of this sort it does not become neutrals like ourselves to 
say; but we apprehend that its adherents will reckon without their host 
ifthey think that a hundred defeats will drive Mr. James Taylor from 
| the field he has selected for the display of his peculiar abilities. 


| — 
\ — 


H EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL. 
ON A PARASITICAL FLATTERER, 
| Angling for dinner, Charles, at every line 
| I read him, puts me to the blush : 
“Delicious !” ‘* Charming !” ‘* Exquisite !”’ ‘* Divine !”— 
There, Charles ; you’ve earned your victuals : hush ! 





pe 
ON AN EFFICIENT WRITER OF PROSE. 
| Friend James, whose crude lines no man sees, 
For fame as poet pines ; ° 
Be poet, James ; be what you please, 
So no man see your lines. 





TESTATOR AND HEIR. 
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Peter, in proper form, by will 
Bequeath’d his whole estate to Paul ; 

Now Paul swears Peter used him ill 
For leaving him no more than all. 





—_—_—_ 





[STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY.] 


THE DEACON. 


B* which title I do not intend to indicate an inchoate clergy- 
man composed of college and cartilage in equal proportions, 
but quite other than the clergyman, viz., a lay brother, with 
whose duties those of a clergyman would most surely conflict— 
who would, by an athletic clergyman, most probably get his head 
punched, whilst he would be viewed by a weakly Levite asa 
nuisance and an incubus, and be girded at argumentatively by 
the same. I allude to the dissenting Deacon, or the Deacon 
of the dissenting chapel or church. It is many years since I 
had to do with one of them, and then it was only as an amateur. 
I was not one of his sheep. Asa boy-at school I attended his 
chapel, and he used to clasp me at the back of the neck occa- 
sionally, and pull me up sharp if he met me in the street, telling 
me to remember Samuel, or Lot’s wife, or other Scriptural 
characters, and usually finishing up by taking me to Tanner’s, 
the confectioner’s, and’ giving me of the pastry of the land, 
accompanied by copious draughts of unexceptionable pop. He 
was a jovial functionary, and fond of roasted duck. When Dr. 
Raffles used to come and preach the anniversary sermons, he 
was in the habit of staying with my deacon, and when the 
labours of the day were over, these two jolly Dissenters, the 
doctor and the deacon, invariably hada supper of roasted duck ; 
and as my deacon was a bachelor, there were no meandering 
women about to pall upon the appetites of these goodly and 
godly gentlemen, and to get under their feet, so to speak, by 
haggling texts and chopping their sensations—as if a minister of 
the Gospel had nothing better to do than to keep up silly women 
in their meanderings. Thatis really the province of the medical 
man, and he can do it easily by the blessed aid of drugs and 
gin—the latter now a favourite prescription of the Galenites— 
more shame to them ! 

From our playground wall we could see into the deacon’s 
dining room. I used to get upon that coign of vantage occa- 
sionally, to have a look at the doctor and the deacon eating 
their well-earned ducks. They could not see me, but the bright 
fire and the clear lamp-lights of those days enabled me to get a 
good view of them. How the old boys laughed and joked! and 
why not? Would you have wished the doctor to have put the 
deacon through the Assembly’s Catechism? or ought the latter 
to have kept on saying to the rev. gentleman, “ Watchman, what 
of the night?” I tell you, when you want to persuade me that 
the friars of orders grey and other loose ecclesiastics of mediaeval 
times enjoyed their lives and drank sack and canary and 
malmsey—in none of which drinks I believe at all—when you 
paint in charming novels after their kind the otiose careers of 
dignitaries of the church which is not yet disestablished—what a 
joker Mr. Dean is, and how Canon Gibson is the jolliest chaplain 
to the Mayor of Ardwick that ever I did see—what a pleasure it 
is to hear the Rev. William Saunders sing Mr. Frank Burnand’s 
song of “ The little pig jumped over the wall”—my firm impres- 
sion is that I could have found and still can find amongst the Non- 
conformists, parsons as lively and as witty, as full of pleasant 
banter and inuendo and anecdote, as the holiest friar or the 
roundest and richest prebend of them all. The fact is, I don’t 
like the descendants of old Runnlett our deacon, nor those of 
the good doctor who was so frequently his guest, to be classed 
with people who never cracked a joke or a bottle in their lives, 
but lived upon tea and crumpets. I see the brace of noncons, 
lay and clerical, now. If 1 could draw like Miss Georgy Bowers 
or Mr. Johnnie Thomson, I could give you them easily from 
memory. They had their napkins tucked under their chins, just 
as if they believed in the Thirty-nine Articles, and they ate as if, 
supposing a fortieth were wanted, they would accept it in the 
form of a roasted duck. Think of the sensation of a schoolboy 
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on acold wall, after a bit of bread, cheese, and awfully small 
beer, looking into that bright interior, the deacon’s dining-room, 
and seeing the two boon como2anions hobnobbing together. Are 
you surprised that I remember it, or that I should desire to be a 
fashionable novelist on this occasion and try to depict it? 

I knew the dining-room well enough myself, and how well the 
table was always furnished, and this made me curious to see the 
performances of other and, I will add, better folks, at that hos- 
pitable though unostentatious board. I was also, by my seniors, 
supposed to be, at twelve years of age, under articles to marry 
Katy, the deacon’s niece, after I had been in the world and 
fought with dragons and vices, and conquered them all, return- 
ing, with a brass band, at the age of twenty-one, and placing 
£20,000 at Katy’s feet, as my earnings during my apprentice- 
ship, and as a trifle wherewith to commence housekeeping. At 
various entertainments this was the programme sketched b, 
the good ladies of the little congregation when they had a swell 
tea, and when they used to smell awfully of black kid gloves. 
Such was the life-sketch mapped out for little Katy Runnlett. 
It never was realized. What actually happened was this : that 
Katy fell in love afterwards with a tall young gentleman, who 
would be a missionary in the South Seas. Within a year of his 
arrival the savages broke into his homestead, and devoured him 
and the yard dog at one meal—poor little Katy only escaping by 
a miracle. So she came home, husbandless and childless, to 
keep the old deacon company. Katy and I, long before the 
tall gentleman and Otaheite were thought of, used to make eyes 
at each other in chapel as we sat in adjacent pews, or stood up 
during the hymnal office to the words of— 

Grace is a charming sound, 

Harmonious to the ear. 
Even yet I always connect these verses with that violet-eyed little 
damsel. Then she used to pick up the fallen apples in the 
deacon’s garden, and misappropriate them like our first parents 
by giving them to me. Occasionally when her memory in this 
wise wanted jogging, I used to say quite sans géne, “Katy, chuck 
us an apple, that’s a dear,” and I always bit the rosy side first as 
a compliment to Katy’s cheeks. Nor was I unmindful of those 
doctrines of reciprocity which ingenuous youth not unfrequently 
forgets. On the contrary, I put Katy upon the most favoured 
nation footing, by supplying her with peppermint lozenges of a 
very pungent character, and with a sweetmeat called “ rock,” 
which was apparently compounded of plasterers’ glue with 
streaks of putty in zig-zags like forked lightning. We were 
therefore naturally very fond of each other, as all little people 
connected by peppermint and “rock” are bound to be. Happy, 
happy days, from which the inevitable lifetides have drifted us so 
far ! 

Now, I know what you all expected when you read “The 
Deacon” as my text. But I am not disposed to be guilty of 
the snobbism of holding up the honourable office of deacon of a 
Nonconformist congregation to ridicule and animadversion. I 
should be guilty of the grossest ingratitude were I to attempt any- 
thing of the kind. Remembering the Deacons I knew at the time 
of which I am now writing, not merely old Danie! Runnlett, but 
others as good as he, though not, perhaps, ina worldly sense, so 
well off, I can say of every one of them that they were all 
honourable, godfearing men—that they held fast, and with far 
greater grip than their ministers, the best elements of sound 
Puritan principles, and that when they fall away and slacken 
speed the reverend gentlemen will most assuredly fail to keep 
the lamp of Noncontormity properly trimmed. 

cess. a 

“RrreF Racs FOR RARRISTERS.”—On seeing this announcement 
in a shop window, Master Charlie (who learns quantities of slang from 
his school-boy brothers) asks papa—‘‘ Do a// barristers wear short 
trousers?" 





PEAT, AND WHAT CAN BE Dong | 
WITH IT. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE HEBRIDES] 


HE Island of Lewis, the most northerly of the Hebrides, is probably, 
if its size be taken into consideration, the most desolate portion 
of the British isles. In this region—where July, unaided by her sister 
months, does the undivided duty of summer—what is not rock or 
moss is water. If we consult the Ordnance map we see that Nature has 
here determined the proportion in which a maximum of fluid can be con. 
tained within a minimum of solid ; yet in this wilderness, where the 
tallest member of the vegetable kingdom is a cabbage, where there is 
neither coal, iron, flax, lime, nor wood, there is yet one interesting and 
ingenious manufacture—the distillation of peat. Manchester procures 
nearly all its raw material from distant sources, but we in Lewis are 
more happily situated, having sufficient supply on which to work til] 
the end of time. 

About five miles from Stornoway, the only village in the district, is 
a long range of sheds, sufficiently dilapidated to excite the pity of the 
princely owners of the palaces of industry so thickly scattered over the 
surface of Lancashire. But if we enter, we forget the poverty of the 
structure, and only admire the chemical ingenuity and economy of 
matter displayed. Before speaking in detail of the various processes 
employed, we may observe that the chief products obtained are peat 
tar, paraffin oil, wax, heavy oils, ammonia, gas, and charcoal. Let us 
endeavour to follow, seriatim, the various stages observed in the 
manufacture of these articles. 

The turf, having been cut from the morass in small pieces resembling 
in size and form so many slightly elongated bricks, is set up on end to 
dry. When this is partially accomplished, it is collected into small 
heaps, built so as to allow the air to pass freely between the fragments, 
and as they become by evaporation more hard, they are gradually 
stacked to secure them from the weather. Being now ready for use, 
they are thrown into a closed oven or furnace, capable of holding about 
twenty tons of this crude material, and set on fire. The thin acrid 
smoke is first forced by a sort of vis a ¢ergo into a large iron cylinder 
curved at either end, where, being subjected to considerable compression, 
it parts with a large proportion of water. Freed from this element, the 
vapour passes into a series of pipes, which grow smaller and smaller 
till they terminate in a row of condensers, the substance deposited being 
nearly identical with coal tar. This, when placed in the still and the 
vapour condensed, finds its way into a range of collectors asa yellowish, 
greasy fluid, somewhat thicker than treacle, and being washed in caustic 
alkali proves to be a mass of paraffin crystals, containing, however, 
many impurities. Subjected to repeated washings and distillations, 
the oil is at length collected in reservoirs, where by this time it is 
well-nigh deodorized: rendered as clear as spring water, and deprived 
of all explosive properties. But there is yet more of this useful oil to 
be extracted from the residuum, which at this stage resembles a huge 
lump of dirty bees-wax more than anything else we can at this moment 
remember. 

Placed in a spherical box of iron and exposed to the action of centri- 
fugal force, the particles are driven through the extremely fine and close 
lattice work that lines its inner chamber, and such oil cells as escaped 
rupture in the preceding stages, are here broken and part with a further 
portion of oil. The wax that remains, being again and again washed in 
caustic soda, becomes the beautiful semi-transparent substance well known 
to our readers as paraffin candles. We must return, however, for a 
moment, to the earlier stages of the manufacture. During the purifi- 
cation of the paraffin, certain lubricating oils of superior density #¢ 
separated, and, sinking to the bottom of the receiver, are drawn off and 
barrelled for home use, and occasionally for exportation. At a still 
earlier stage, a considerable quantity of gas is evolved, which is used for 
supplying heat power for driving a small steam engine, as well as for 
shell burning. It may be remembered that we stated Lewis contained 
no lime-stone. The beaches of the narrow, deep fiords, however, abound 
with shells cast up by the storms that, with greater or less fury, ™ 
round the island for nine out of every twelve months. These are col- 
lected, carted to the works, and roasted in ovens by the sole aid of the 
gas of which mention has already been made, and produce lime of ad 
mirable quality. Various attempts have been made to crys 
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gmmonia contained in the water given off prior to the deposition of the 
tr. Hitherto these attempts have not been a commercial success, the 
gst of importing the sulphuric and muriatic acids going far to neutralize 
ihe profits arising from this branch of industry. 

We have still to speak of the charcoal that remains in the furnace after 
the burning of the peat. As much as is required for home use is pul- 
yerized and distributed through the village for the purpose of deodorizing 
dosets, the proprietor receiving the sewage in exchange. But the 
ammonia which does not pay as an article of exportation is not entirely 
thrown away, for the surplus residue of the charcoal, unemployed for the 

already mentioned, is crushed and allowed to absorb as much 

of the ammonia held in solution as possible, and is then thrown over the 
few hundred acres of pasture land which have been reclaimed from the 
bog, and which the lord of the island keeps in his own hands ; and 
finer grass we never saw. 
| The discovery of the oil wells in the States struck a heavy blow at the 
} prosperity of these works. The price of paraffin in the course of three 
H or four years fell from two shillings and sixpence the gallon to less than 
} jalf that price. But the owner in his own kingdom is still able to defy 
| competition, and successfully manufactures burning oil for the use of his 

subjects. 
| The paraffin works in this out-of-the-way island afford a remarkable 
instance of the utilization of all the products furnished by destructive 

combustion and distillation. Nothing is wasted; all is profitably 
| employed ; and no owner of land or water suffers from the outfall of any 
refuse, solid or fluid, and this is something more than may be said for 
wany manufactories in more civilized parts of the world. 

Should any chemist or machinist run his eye over this paper he would 
st once notice that various minute though important operations have 
been passed over in silence. We would observe, however, that the 
account is written for the many rather than the few; less for the 
sientific than the unscientific ; and, if we have been clear, without 
pedantry, we have accomplished all at which we aimed. 


—_ 
— 


OUR ATTORNEYS. 


VERY large city, according to the order or nature of things, has 
its proportion of legal representatives. In Manchester we fancy 
we must have had a few thrown in, or surreptitiously acquired a double 
share; for our attorneys are not only numerous, they are like black- 
| berries or mushrooms. From poor Brown, the cheap common-law man, 
| with the knowing young imp in a back room on the top floor, up to, or 
down as you like, Tomkins, Simpkins, Muggins, and Sons, in an ex- 
tensive suite of apartments on the basement, we have af§ery remarkable 
variety of the legal genus. Many doctors have their specialties, such 
for instance as'those who go in for the eye business only. So, also, 
have our attorneys their specialties. Hence there is the police lawyer, 
| the thieves’ advocate, the debtors’ pleader, the bankruptcy adviser, the 
criminal solicitor, and the parliamentary representative. Talent, apart 
from influence, sooner or later, magnet-like, attracts the crowd, par- 
| ticularly in law matters, where the cleverest men secure the greatest 
| business. It is not so much success as the ability to sustain it which 
| makes the able lawyer. ‘ 
| It is often said attorneys have no conscience, a statement which we 
might controvert with some degree of success, but, without prejudice to 
the case, we think this charge has been directly levelled at our police 
court solicitors, For if they do happen to rejoice in the possession of 
such an attribute, it must be under protest or upon sufferance. The 
regular thieves’ advocate is quite distinctive from the other local pleaders 
whom certain business brings to the court. The latter may be superin- 
| tending an important conveyancing transaction to-day, and to-morrow 
defending a prisoner in a matter of felony ; while the former is a kind 
of attached counsellor, who goes to the court as to his office, and is 
| equally athome. He isa pleasant sort of a gentleman, fond of white 
\ Waistcoats, button-hole roses, and handsome jewellery. If not distin- 
| guished for high culture, he is deep in common law technicalities and 
i Toguish stratagems. Hecangraspa prisoner’sline of defence ina twinkling, 
| md quite apart from his or her guilt being a foregone conclusion, makes 
| eloquent efforts to prove black is whiteand white nocolour. His powers of 























| Perception are so keen (by practice, we assume) that in default of 
| nsultation with the accused, he can define all from a nod, a wink, or 
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a gesture, while you are saying Jack Robinson. And if he is particular 
in the first place about his fees (this being a ready-money business), it 
is all owing to the fact of the disposition of his clients to overlook 
pecuniary responsibilities, especially when assiduously engaged upon the 
treadmill. Whenthestipendiary is absent, and some mild, unlearned- 
in-the law gentleman presides over the court in a sort of nervous trepi- 
dation, our thieves’ advocate is thoroughly in his element, as the con- 
fused, innocent magistrate is ruled by the clerk, who is bamboozled by 
the straight-laced, domineering attorney in a spirit of conquest, similar 
to that which an ambitious managing servant is fond of evincing over 
the staff in the absence of the governor. 

The bankruptcy attorney is of a very different stamp to the police 
court solicitor. He is a clever accountant, a close reasoner, and less an 
advocate than a business analyst, who is deeply versed by much expe- 
rience in all the varied complications un-business men so frequently 
create in their affairs, and then innocently attribute blundering mis- 
management to the dulness of trade. A few hurried words or a glance, 
however knowing or intelligent, will not suffice for the bankruptcy man. 
He must wade through confused figures, complicated accounts, inex- 
plicable statements, and hieroglyphical balance-sheets ; he must 
studiously apprentice himself to the mysteries of the grocery trade, or 
lapse into the secrets of the silk business, and become familiar with the 
profits and losses, the swindlings and meannesses, the hypocrisies and 
double-dealings of all kinds of trades and callings. Whether on the 
side of the bankrupt or opposing creditors, the attorney must display a 
thorough intimacy, a complete mastery, of the business transactions of his 
clients for the time being. He is shrewd, searching, and practical, and 
a laborious worker. Moreover, there is about his practic: a degree of 
detailed investigation, intricate researches, and minute cuiculations, 
which render his position both onerous and unenviable by the profession. 

The high class, many-partnered firm consists of gentlemen polished in 
manners and learned in legal lore. Each member has his own private 
audience-chamber, and there is a large apartment for general meetings, 
private and public, so far as their business demands it. There is nothing 
of the dusky dinginess about the attorney’s offices now-a-days which 
Dickens used to love to describe, whenever a lawyer's doings were in 
question. Instead of dark, gloomy, mysteriously bleak rooms, we have 
open, clear, comfortable business-like offices, enriched with select 
libraries, and adorned ‘with choice prints. Each partner has his 
special forte and particular cMents, who are generally merchants ond 
people of consequence, having settlements, deeds, wills, reversions, 
and all manner of legal matters in their train. 
men are great in family estates and family histories, trustworthy 
to a degree, and honourable to a fault. They are as safe as the 
Bank of England as the custodians of secret and important private 
documents, and are acutely alive to the peculiar weakness and character- 
istics of every individual client, whose interests they guard with 
discretion, judgment, and ability. These large firms are also powerful 
in either local, municipal, or parliamentary cases, to the management of 
which they certainly bring to bear considerable legal talent and 
exhaustive argument, combining elaborate reasoning with intellectual 
fervour. Individually, they are cultivated and refined in manner ; 
collectively, they are a wealthy, powerful, extensive firm, to whose care 
and to whose honour are committed the interests and well-being of the 
great and rich and influential of our neighbourhood. 

There is the ordinary attorney, who practices anything or everything, 
to whom one would go whether in reference to a fowl nuisance in our 
back gardens, or touching compensation in a railway pitch-in, or in 
regard to an awkward case of embezzlement. ‘This is the man who is 
the victim to every conceivable novelistic description, and the being on 
whom sensational writers delight to gloat in vivid sketches and powerful 
delineations. He it is who is the inhabitant proper of the dingy, 
impenetrable, mysterious chamber which is pregnant with un‘iscovered 
villany and unheard-of secrets of unpunished crimes. This m'dle-class 
lawyer, however, isnow pretty nearly shorn of all this romance and fiction, 
and goes about his business muchas other people, although he is often bur- 
dened with more revelations of a very questionable nature, pertaining to 
one thing or another, and emanating fromacorrupt society, than an honest 
man can in all conscience satisfactorily endure. Still, not professing to 
draw the line at any given point, this attorney bears a wonderful deal 
with impunity. He has a large practice of a varied class, is versatile in 
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an eminent degree, and, we must admit, not at all scrupulous in matters 
legal or otherwise. He will prosecute a criminal, defend a debtor, bully 
a bankrupt, draw up your partnership, or prove your will; he will 
summon you for wife-beating, or request you to pay, with costs, 
immediately, that small tailor’s account so long outstanding. He is a 
very well-preserved person—cunn.ng, secretive, and active—with a quick 
perception, fluent speech, and a capital knowledge of the law and his 
own business thereof. 

On the question of fees no doubt all lawyers entertain very decided 
convictions ; and many of our local attorneys frequently make up the 
most unreasonable bills upon the most flimsy pretexts and insignificant 
services. No wonder there is much prosperity among our attorneys. 


anti 


THE ALLIANCE. 


HE history of the Alliance is somewhat that of the grain of 
mustard seed. On the 24th November, 1852, ‘‘at a meeting of 
a few friends of Temperance,” convened by private note, at the house of 
a Mr. Nathaniel Card, of Manchester, a provisional committee was 
formed to promote the organization of an “ United Kingdom Alliance,” 
to procure the legislative suppression of the traffic in all intoxicating 
liquors throughout Great Britain and Ireland. In February, 1853, this 
committee issued privately an appeal, which was distributed among well- 
known friends of social reform. This was followed by two other appeals, 
but though adherents in large numbers sent in their names, the pro- 
visional committee did not think it prudent to risk a public meeting, 
but having, as they thought, completed their labours on the Ist June, 
resigned their functions to what is yet known as the ‘ Executive.” 
This Executive organized the first public meeting, which was held in the 
Corn Exchange, on October 26th, 1853. 

The programme the Alliance sketched out for itself, and to which it 
has pretty faithfully adhered up till now, has been this :—The liquor 
vending establishments of the country being regarded as sources of 
temptation and nurseries of crime, they are incompatible with the 
advance of society in the path of true civilization, and, therefore, 
demand total and immediate suppression by means of legislative enact- 
ment. To attain this end the Allianceites pledged themselves to use 
their influence and to exercise their political privileges to secure a return 
of representatives to Parliament who would aid the passing of a Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law. The subscription ‘list for the first year amounted 
to £900 ; and this was given by comparatively few people. The income 
of the Alliance for last year reached £14,314. The Alliance is prac- 
tically governed by the executive committee; and the prominent 
members of the first executive were—Mr. Alderman Harvey, Mr. Card, 
and Mr. Samuel Pope, with Messrs. Gawthorpe and Barker as secretaries. 

As yet the Alliance has not procured the legislation prohibition of 
the sale of drink. Indeed, of late years it has hardly endeavoured to do 
so, but has confined itself to inserting the thin end of the wedge in the 
shape ofa Permissive Bill, believing that whenever such a measure is 
passed, the people themselves will not be slow in putting it into opera- 
tion. Though year after year the Permissive Bill has gained ground in 
the House, and was 1: lost last time by a small majority, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether success in that quarter will ever crown the 
Alliance’s efforts; but it is very certain that with its income and its 
organizations it can make itself heard at election times, and in boroughs 
the supporters of the Alliance will often decide a doubtful contest 
between two candidates of the same school. We say of the same 
school, because, though professing to go in for Alliance men 
irrespective of gpolitics, Radical or Conservative, the Alliance has 
never yet plurheed for a Conservative as against a Radical. While 
professing neutrality in matters political, the constitution of the 
Alliance is strongly Radical, and it would be expecting too much to 
believe that men whose whole lives have been spent in fighting 
for Radicalism should, under any circumstances, range themselves under 
Tory banners. Of course they ought to do so if their Alliance programme 
is to be carried out ; but human nature is too human to be consistent in 
all things. Fancy Dr. M‘Kerrow, the Whitworths, and Mr. Rylands, 
M.P., voting for a Charley, who, for the nonce, stood on a Permissive 
Bill platform! 

The balance-sheet of the Alliance is a very creditable one. Consider- 
ing their income, the balance in hand, £2,310 may not be a very 








large one, but, excepting the great cost of the free circulation of the 
Alliance News and Meliora (now defunct), the various disbursements 
are very moderate ones indeed. The expenditure over the Mews is quite 
a justifiable one, and doubtless both keeps the society together ang 
gains converts, but it bears internal evidence that the comprehensive 
item ‘‘ Editorial salary, reporting expenses, and literary contributions 
£296 10s. 4d.” might very economically be doubled or trebled. The 
Alliance News is something between the very goody goudiness of the 
Record or the Rock and Reynolds's Newspaper. It is quite possible to 
be sensational without being vulgar, and even teetotal leaders may be 
written with spirit and show at least incipient literary ability. But with 
the mere paper alone costing £1,481 9s. 9d.a year, and editor, reporters, 
and contributors all lumped together for £296 10s. 4d., what must the 
result be but that the paper will remain the most valuable portion still? 
To show how from hundreds the disciples of the Alliance have 
swelled to thousands, and to follow it in all its intricacies of detail is 
here an impossible task. To trace Mr. Pope’s career, and the blessings 
which Allianceism and teetotalism have showered on his Q.C. head, would 
also be a pleasant and amusing task. But the history of the Alliance 
and its Honorary Secretary—not now so active and prominent as he was 
when briefs were fewer—must be related in other chronicles than ours, | 
Suffice it to say that, although we are opponents of its policy, we cannot 
withhold our tribute of admiration for the energy, the perseverance, and 
the directness of purpose which have distinguished its career, and for | 
the undoubted honesty of motive which has influenced the vast majority | 
of its leading advocates and promoters. 


MR. HALLE AT THE BEETHOVEN 
FESTIVAL. 

R. CHARLES HALLE was one of the soloists at the Beethoven 

Centenary Festival at Bonn last week. On the second day he 

played the pianoforte fantasia with chorus (1808), and, on the third day, 

the Concerto in E flat, No. 5, known as the Emperor Concerto (1809). 

He does not appear to have produced the same’effect upon the German | 
critics as he invariably does upon the musical critics of the Manchester 
daily papers, as the following passages, quoted from the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung, will show. ; 

‘‘ The piano part in the Choral Fantasia was played by Mr. Halle, 
from London, a pianist whom, we candidly confess, we would rather 
have seen replaced by some other. The splendid Broadwood Grand of 
course sounded beautifully under his touch, nor could we detect the 
slightest incorrectness ; but we missed in Mr. Hallé that divine fire 
which can along entitle anyone to appear on such an occasion as an 
interpreter of Beethoven. ‘ 

“In his rendering of the Concerto in E flat, Mr. Hallé showed us 
how important it is, in playing Beethoven, both for the listener and the 
performer, that the player should be able to raise himself to a certain | 
level as an approach to the spiritual grandeur of the composer. Mr. 
Hallé has a pretty and elegant touch and considerable executive power, 
and as a player of Heller’s Morceaux de Salon we think him very | 
pleasing ; but of other excellences we can only name such as he does 
not possess. Mr. Hallé lacks, among other things, the capacity of 
allowing the spirit of the musical structure to flow from his hand, whilst | 
he is unable to instil a different one by a genial subjective conception. | 
The Concerto in E flat was certainly a finished performance as regards 
execution ; but the rendering made us pity as much the wae 
composition and composer as the player. In short, the performance 
the Concerto was the only weak point throughout the festival, and " 
cannot understand why the piano part was not-placed in worthier hands 

That’s strong criticism, at any rate, and will rather astonish Mr. 
Halle’s admirers in Manchester, who believe in the honeyed phrases and 
unfailing eulogies of the Manchester daily press. But the Boun a 
pondents of the Daily News and the Atheneum confirm, in part, 
unfavourable account of the German journal. 
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A SUNDAY EPIGRAM. - 
[Involuntarily turned during a high-and-dry sermon at All Poppi 
Church, Manchester]. 
Full many a tablet, many a nodding head, 
Confess the equal sleep of quick and dead. 
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ANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 

LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY.—SUNDAY AT 
| qaz SEA-SIDE.—On SUNDAY, 10th September, a 
i Cheap Train to GRIMSBY and CLEETHORPES (High 
| Water at Grimsby at 2-0 p.m.) will run as under:— 

















} Fares to Grimsby 
j Stations. | Time. or Cleethorpes and 
| back. 
; —_—— 
f a.m. /|IstClass, Cov. Car. 
| ane P os vesecnnoay : " | 
Ea | 

Rea aserre sos ms : x = j _— 

eld ..... an ¥ 
Qldham (Clegg-street) ,, | 6 0; 
Park Bridge....se..++ 9 6 5 
seats "| 8 1 
o le) 4s 

peg 10 15 
Cleethorpes .......-.. ,, 10 30 





Returning from Cleethorpes at 6-15 p.m., and from 
Passenger Station at 6-30 p.m. the same day. 
Passengers can return by the 2-30 p.m. Train from 
Clethurpes, and 2-45 p.m. Train from Grimsby, on 
Monday, 11th September, or bse 12th September, 
m payment of 1s. 6d. each additional 1st Class, and 1s, 


Covered es. 
london Road Station, Manchester, 
August, 1871. R. G UNDERDOWN, 
General Manager. 





IDLAND RAILWAY. 


(HEAP WEEKLY EXCURSIONS TO BUXTON, 
MATLOCK, AND MALVERN. 

Every Friday and Ges until Saturday, October 

th, 1871, RETURN TICKETS, at the following low 

will be issued from the undermentioned Stations 

to BUXTON, MATLOCK, AND MALVERN, by any 

| of the Ordinay ns, available for returning by any 
| Train up to the following Monday Evening. 


RINCES THEATRE, 


MANCHESTER, 
Mr. and Mrs, DION BOUCICAULT, 
in resuming their ession, made their RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE at this Theatre on 
MONDAY NEXT, AUGUST 28, 
when the performances will commence with Coleman's 
Comedy, 
JOHN BULL. 
Dennis..........se++0++++. Mr. D. Boucicault, 
Mary ......seseeeseeeeee+ Miss Lydia Foote. 
To conclude with 
THE COLLEEN BAWN. 


Eily O’Connor .............. Mrs. Boucicault. 
Annie Chute ............+++. Miss Lydia Foote, 
Danny Man . +seeeeee Mr. Sheil Barry. 


Myles Na Coppaleen ........ Mr. D. Boucicault. 
The Engagement of these Eminent Comedians is for 
TWELVE NIGHTS, 

During which they will perform in the Dramatic 
Episode, A FIGHT FOR LIFE, and the Sentimental 
Comedy, NIGHT AND MORNING ; supported by Miss 
LYDIA FOOTE and Mr. SHEIL BARRY. 


Shakespere’s MERCHANT OF VENICE will be pro- 
duced in September. 
Box office open daily from eleven totwo. 


HE PEOPLE'S CONCERT HALL, 
LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 

On MONDAY, September 4, and during the week. 
First ap ce of Messrs. MURRAY and LAMB, 
Comic, C ristic, Sensational Duetists, Vocalists, 
and Grotesque Dancers. The Premier Soprano of the 
Music Halls, Miss Marion WEBSTER, having recovered 
from her severe indisposition, will fulfil her special 
engagement at this popular hall for a limited number 
of nights to sing a programme of exquisite melodies 
from the most eminent composers, € ment of 
the Champion Darkie Troupe, Mr. and Mrs NGAN 
and JOHNNY MILLICENT, the Real timate De- 
lineators, Prize Dancers, Instrumentalists, Vocal- 
ists, &c. Always something new. Always varied. 
I reception of Mr. J. PLUMPTON, who, in ad- 














dition to his highly-popular Humorous Songs, will 
sing Russell’s Famous Descriptive Song of “The Dream 
of the “eee as sung by him upwards of Two 
Th a 

















ga, FARES. 
Stations, To To To 
Buxton. Matlock. | Malvern. 
28 Ba esitslies|z 
a 0176/45/70) & 
8. d.js. d.Js, d.js. djs, djs. d. 
Manchester ......../6 0;4 6|9 6|7 0}240/18 8 
Stockport (Tev. Dale) |5 0/3 6/8 6\6 0/22 0/16 0 
tulle Brtige 5 03 6/9 0/6 6/286\17 6 





In Manchester Tickets can be obtained at Cook’s 
Excursion and Tourist Office, 43, Piccadilly ; and at the 
Midland Booking Office, London Road Station. 

JAMES ALPORT, 

Derby, June, 1871. General Manager. 


ANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 
LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY, 








Commencing on SATURDAY, 22nd JULY, and every 
week-day until SATURDAY, 23rd September. 





CHEAP TICKETS FOR FOURTEEN DAYS 
Will be issued to 


iSCARBRO’, WHITBY, FILEY, 


AND 
BRIDLINGTON, 


By the new and direct route, via Barnsley, as under: 
Fares there & back, 























in Cov. Cars. 

to 
STATIONS. Times of | * Bw s. 
Starting. £ 2] & Er 
| = les 

| g|e|= & 
f a.m.|p.m./8. d.|s. d.}s, d. je. d. 
| Liverpool (Brunswick)/10 15|1 40*|20 6/22 6/21 0)20 6 
Warrington ........../10 56/2 16*/18 0/20 0/18 6/18 0 
Stockport (Tiviot Dale)/11 35/2 53*|15 617 6/16 0/16 0 
| Manchester (Ludn-rd.)'12 0/3 50*|16 0/18 O|16 6/16 0 
| Stalybridge ........../11 55/3 45*|15 O17 0/15 6|15 0 
| Ashton (Park Parade),|11 59/3 49*/15 0/17 0/15 6115 0 
Oldham (Clegg-strect)./11 35/3 42*|15 0/17 0/15 6115 0 
| Bridge.........|12 10/4 O*/15 O|17 0/15 6150 
| : 11 56/8 0*|15 6/16 O17 615 6 
| 11 44/2 1*/16 O/17 017 015 6 
11 27|2 12*|15 O)17 0)15 6150 
11 49]z 12*/15 O}17 0\15 .6'15 0 
11 54/2 17*/15 O/17 0/15 6,15 0 
| -|11 59/2 23*|15 O}17 0115 615 0 
I G .|12 4/2 29*115 O}17 0115 615 0 
11 55/2°20*/15 O|17 015 6150 
| 12 7/2 83*/15 O17 015 6150 











see bills to be had at Stations, 
R. G. UNDERDOWN, 

| London Road Station, General Manager. 
| Manchester, July, 1871 





ts. Re-appearance of the Renowned 
ALEXANDERS, the most talented family in the world. 
MARIE ALEXANDER, Burlesque Actress and Serio- 
Comic Vocalist; JEAN ALEXANDER, the Champion 
Skater; ROSE ALEXANDER, Premiere Danseuse 
Characteristique; ARTHUR ALEXANDER, Comedian 
Extraordinary ; CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, known 
as Princess Tinypet, the Youngest Actress and Vocalist 
in the World; Mrs. J. F. ALEXANDER, the Renowned 
Danseuse; and Mr. J. F. ALEXANDER, the Great 
Maitre de Ballet, from the Crystal Palace, Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and Alhambra. For SIX NIGHTS 
ONLY, Mr. NATT EMMEITT and his WONDERFUL 
GOAT. Last Six Nights of the Marvel, Signor MAR- 
TINI, the Great Pyramid Chair and Bottle Equilibrist, 
from the Imperial Cirque, Berlin, and Royal Alham- 
bra Palace, London.—Go and see this Great Wonder. 


OBLETT & CO. beg to call attention 
to their PERFECT FITTING BOOTS —Every 
description for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 
56 and 68, RUSHOLME ROAD. 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
BELLE VUE. 
Entirely New Picture of the 
CITY OF STRASBOURG, 
With its Cathedral, Forts, &c. 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday will be repre- 
sented the Siege, Defence, and 
FALL OF STRASBOURG, 
Amidst BRILLIANT FIRKWORKS. 
Concluding with a Grand Allegorical Transparency, 
representing 
PEACE WELCOMED BY EUROPE, 
Arranged and Painted by Messrs. Danson & Sons, 
London. 

Zoological Collection, Pleasure Boats and Steamers, New 
Maze, Museum, &c. BAND daily from Three p.m. 
Admission 6d.; after Four on Gala Days, 1s. ; 

Saturdays, 1s. after Five. ors 

OYAL POMONA PALACE 
AND GARDENS 


Sole Proprietor, JAMES REILLY. 
The above popular and splendidly-sppointed 
Fauhs 0.3. 











. covering 1} acre, 
with the elegant Refreshment-room, IS NOW OPEN 
for tue Season. The recent Klaborate 
DEC A oO 8 
have rendered it the Most Fashionable and Agreeable 
Place uf Amusement in the City. The Celebrated 
PALACE BAND 
un ier the able direction of Mr. O. Gages, 
EVERY MONDAY, WEONESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
At Three o'clock. 
Admission, 6d. each. No extra charge, 
Sundays, for promenade, 3d. each. 





ROW BH 


(Late CARTER), 


PISHMONGER, &c., 
REMOVED TO 


21, SMITHY DOOR, 


BEHIND FRUIT MARKET, 


VICTORIA STREET. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG 
BEEF TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT, requiring 
Baron Liebig the Inventor's Signature on every jar, 
being the only guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


Et 


HEALTH! DELICACY !! ECONOMY !!! 


MAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


WOTICER. 
[Read this with care and attention. } 

HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 
SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 
oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 

pounds being yearly Pog -me 2 (25,000,000. ) 
Our Semouina is the staple food in France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England. It 

has obtained 


24 PRIZE MEDALS 

in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is pronounced by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, both in London and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn Flour —- are only Starch), or any farina- 
ceous food al: dy introduced into this country. See 
Dr. Hassall’s Analytical —— 

N.B.—Being determined to maintain its reputation, 
we again CAUTION the public that an imitation, to 
which a false and ridiculous name has been given, is 
introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to seakies extra profits, and who adver- 
tise in favour of that article the qualities possessed by 
our Semolina. 

As a proof of our assertion, we challenge a com- 
parison by analysis between our Semo.ina and the so- 
called Pearlina. 


M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 


is solely the heart 
“ of the very best Wheat, 
p” PERL. SEMOLINA 
is richer than any other farinaceous food, in 
nitrogenous matter and gluten. _Indis- 
pensable in the bone and muscular 
formation. 


M: AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 
i Highly recommended by the 
2 Faculty for Children and Invalids. 


M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 


Is extremoly nourishing 
A 4AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
M 





and easily digested. 
makes delicious Puddings, 
4 Blancmange, Custards, and Pastry. 


M AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 
4 Unequalled for thickening 
4 Soups and Beef Tea, 


ne 2 SEMOLINA 
= is the greatest delicacy, pre- 
pared as gruel, for Break- 

fast and Supper. 
SAYAR’S SEMOLINA 

>I is very economical, 
May be used with or without Milk. 

Recipes on each Package. 

6d. Ib, in Packet, 8d. in Canister, 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


HOM™MIN wy. 


AYAR’S HOMINY, 

produced from the best Indian Maize, without 

any adurteration obtained by grinding, is far superior 

to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 

country, which is only Starch obtained by a process of 

washing, which deteriorates entirely the quality, and 
is suld at a very high price, 

Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 
Wholesale at MAYAR’S, 36, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E.C, 

Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town, 
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LUE BOAR HOTEL, MARKET 

PLACE, MANCHESTER.—Restaurant daily from 

12 to 3; DINNERS provided on the shortest notice ; 
WINES, SPIRITS, CIGARS, &c., of the best quality. 
F. BIDDOLPH, Proprietress. 


P= INS troubled with 


CORNS and WARTS should at 
5 
° 
<4 
* 


never fails to quickly remove them.— 
Sold in bottles at 7}d. and 134d. each, 
by B. ROBINSON, chemist, Pendleton ; 
JEWSBURY, MOTTERSHEAD, & CO., 


once procure a bottle of ROBINSON'S 
Market Street ; and most Chemists. 


PATENT CORN SOLVENT, which 
pur QUEEN’S BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Head Offices, 95, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


Annual Income, nearly £400,000. Amounts receive 
at five per cent interest 
Amounts not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 
Advances promptly made upon Freehold and Lease- 
hold securities. 
ow Prospectuses, &c., upon application at th 
ces. 


O CLEAN A SILK DRESS.—Use the 

Colloid referred to in the following paragraph. 

It is also invaluable for Washing Print Dresses and 

Coloured Frocks for Spring wear, while preserving 
their colours :— 

SAPOLOID.—This is a Scented Vegetable Washing 
Powder. It appears likely to su 
Compounds in ordinary use, which so frequeutly rot 
the clothes, and cause the buttons to come off. The 
Sole Proprictors and Manufacturers of it, and of 
ARCHER’S IMPROVED COLLOID, are Messrs. 
ALFRED WARD & Co., Withy Grove, Manchester 


rsede the Washing | 7, 





A ANCHESTER SWIMMING 
SCHOOL, TATTON STREET, HULME. 
Sole Proprietor, JAMES REILLY. 


OPEN DAILY, from Six am. till dusk. 
Admission, 6d. each. 


eda 


WILL BE EXHIBITED, 


AT THE 


MANOHESTER & LIVERPOOL 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S show, | 


AT LIVERPOOL, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 6, and 7, 


PEBAMBULATORS, 15s. 6d. to 126s, 





| adademgsg CARRIAGES, Sale or Hire, 





BEFORE purchasing a Perambulator, inspect the 





\7ICTORIA WINE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 
BRANCH, 19, BLACKFRIARS STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Port and Sherry, 6s. 6d. per gallon, or 13s. per dozen ; 
Hock, 16s.; Claret, 11s. ; Champagne, 25s. per dozen. 
A. LEAK, Manager. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
: FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN.—32, Sydney 
Street, Oxford Street, Manchester.—Manageress, Mrs. 
EIGH.—As practised at Ben Rhydding, Matlock, &c. 
The mild water treatment ado in this system is 
ectly.safe for the most delicate constitutions, and 
applicable to every variety of disease. 
‘lerms : One treatment per day, 6s. 6d. per week ; 
two, 10s. per week; indoor patients, from 20s. per 





NEW _ PATENT Single or Double one, the MOsT 
USEFUL INVENTION of its class ever introduced, 
See opinions of the PRESS. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


OWEN’S 
New and Extensive SHOWROOMS, 15, PICCADILLY, 
Opposite Mosley-street. 


ij 








SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS week. Prices of single baths on application. 


Illustrated Book of Prices Free. 











Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 





MEERSCHAUMS! MEERSCHAUMS! MEERSCHAUMS! 


IN EVERY SHAPE AND QUALITY. 


WIDE BORE (new Pipe), Smokes Sweetly and never gets 
foul and stopped up. 


CIGARS-SAMPLE BOXES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WILLS'S BRISTOL MIXTURE IN \b. CANISTERS, 1s. 8d.; | 
ARCHER’S GOLDEN BIRDSEYSE, 202. PACEET, OD. 
"Ea. EO. WW are ECON E, 
32, VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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Grange, Derbyshire Lane, Stretford, at the Excelsior Printing Works, Hulme Hall Road, and Published by him at 141 anc if, 


> . “y cyw D, f The vd 
, Printed by Joun Heywoop, 0 ec Deansgate, Manchester — Saturday, September 2nd, 1871. 


| 
es sina “i Sa =— 
ROYAL CORNWALL EXHIBITION, August, 1871.—Silver Medal awarded to WARWICK BROOKES, Photographé 
Cathedral Steps, for Art Photographs. This is the only Award in Mancbester.—INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDY 
1871.—WARWICK BROOKES, Photographer, is the only Manchester Exhibitor of Art Photographs at this Exhibition. 
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